CHAPTEK XI
THOUGHTS IH A STKAKB ILODGEfG
AWFUL Emma has undressed and put the lart child  away—stowed the last child away in
acme mysterious and unapproachable corner that none knows of but she; the fat landlady has ceased to loiter about my door, has ceased to pester me with offers of brandy and water, tea and toast, the inducements that occur to her landlady's mind; the actress from the Savoy has ceased to walk up and down the street with the young man who accompanied her home from the theatre; she has ceased to linger on the dooratep talking to him, her key has grated in the lock, she has come upstairs, we have had our usual midnight conversation on the landing, die has told mo her latest hopes of obtaining a part, and of the husband whom she was obliged to leave; we have bid each other good-night, she has gone up the creaky staircase. I have returned to my room, littered with MS. and queer publications; the night is hot and heavy, but now a wind is blowing from the river. I am listless and lonely. ... I open a book, the first book that comes to hand ... it is Le Journal des Qoncowfo, p. 358, the end of a chapter:—
"It is really curious that it should le the fowr men 187guage itself, in the combination of words for silver or gold chime, and "unconventional cadence, and for all those lurking half-meanings, and that evanescent suggestion, like the odour of dead roses, that words retain to the last of other times and elder usage. Until I read "Marina" the English language (English prose) was to me what French must be to the majority of English readers, I read for the sense and that was all; th* It i* nut Mr,
